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A CORRESPONDENT from Japan says 
the work of the Unitarian missionary 
there is after UNiTy’s own heart. 
“These Japanese are sick to the death 
of marvels and illogical dogmas. They 
Want some ' rational, scientific faith.’’ 
‘‘So mote it be the round world over.’’ 


_THE alternations of rain and storm, 
vivid lightnings and heavy floods, 
seem to be the special characteristics 
of this season. Perhaps Unrry read- 
ers in their leisure moments will re- 
flect upon the spiritual analogies, and 

nd consolation in the same. ‘These 
Storms are not without their com- 
pensation. A clarified atmosphere 
Implies occasional atmospheric dis- 
turbances, and, perhaps, meteorolog- 
ical interference with some “‘ well-laid 
plans of mice and men.’”’ ‘Through it 
all, let us accept the universe, believe 
In the cosmos, and nestle under the 
divine beneficence of law 


THE author of the Four Hundred 
complained of Chicago that she had 
no footmen to open the doors to the 
fastern visitor, only neatly dressed 


| white-capped girl who serves our pres- 


, 


|delivered by Anna M. Longstreth be- 


and making the beds. But it looks aay 
if the city of the World’s Fair was to 
set the fashion. We read that the class 
represented by Thackeray’s Yellow- 
plush is becoming obsolete ; but we 
have no wish to claim the origin of the 
functionary that takes his place, the 
maid dressed in livery,with ‘‘ brown 
plush tail-coats, white shirt-fronts and 
white ties.’’ We stand loyally by the 


ent necessities, and we shall not refuse 
to enter the door she opens if the cap 
too is missing. Indeed we like this 
and every other class trapping best 
when it is out of sight. 


THE Register publishes an address 


fore the Unitarian Association on 
“Women’s Work for our Liberal 
Faith.’’ Mrs. Longstreth speaks of 
the satisfaction it gave her recently 
on hearing from the same platform 
‘an Episcopal, a Presbyterian and an 
agnostic Hebrew.’’ She looks upon 
this as one of the encouraging signs 
of the times and as an indication that 
we need not ‘‘fear for the future of 
our kind of Christianity.’’ By this 
we suspect the writer means some- 
thing better than what she says, that 
the rather peculiar phrase ‘‘our kind of 
Christianity’’ is synonymous. with 
that faith of reason and upright living 
which can be described with the name 
of no single religion, even with the 
high inspiring title, Christian. But 
it is interesting to note that Mrs. 
Longstreth finds increasing room for 
woman in the church in proportion as 
religion takes on a less doctrinal and 
abstract form and becomes practical. 
The new ideas pertaining to philan- 
thropy and general education are di- 
rectly in the line of the most advanced 
religious thought, aud will prove its 
most valuable aids. 


THE connection between the mod- 
ern faith cure and the miracle cures 
of earlier days is easily established. 
Father Mollinger, who recently died 
at Troy Hill, Penn., seems to have 
worked the cures which made his name 
so famous, by both methods. His 
history was quite romantic, and his 
character marked by traits eccentric 
and benevolent. He commanded a 
large and fervent following, and the 
crippled and diseased sought him 
from afar, in annual pilgrimages pay- 
ing implicit heed to his instructions, 
which in spite of his use of .a saint’s 
bone and other devices of superstition, 
were often sound and sensible. He 
never forgot, in this character of the 
earthly physician, that he was before 
that a healer of souls, and it was the 
moral sickness of his patients that 
compelled his first attention. If a 
dissipated young man presented hiin- 
self before him for relief from ills in- 
curred from wild living, he was sternly 
bidden_to cure himself. He would 
not sanction the wearing of bangs 
among the women of his parish, and 
no woman thus disfiguring herself 
could purchase a prescription with 
money or tears. No ordinary physi- 
cian, not possessing a saint’s bone, 
relying wholly on quinine or pills, 
would dare to copy heroic conduct of 
this kind. | 

A WRITER in School and College, 
Professor Super of the Ohio Univer- 
sity, makes a tilt at Ceesar’s Commen- 


maids, who in addition to this service 
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taries as a text-book in the Latin 


a most unsatisfactory book for begin- 
ners. He calls it uninteresting and 
incorrect as history, as the boastful 
relation of a single actor on the stage 
of affairs would naturally be. The 
writer protests in a way we like 
against the use of any book simply 
for its ‘‘style.’’ DeQuincey’s works 
and Carlyle’s ‘‘ French Revolution ’”’ 
are masterpieees of style in their way, 
but would hardly be selected for ele- 
mentary work among students of 
English. We _ share too, Professor 
Super’s feeling against the ‘‘Com- 
mentaries,’’ as the record merely of 
soldier life, which has an inspiring 
influence when undertaken for a 
worthy cause, but a brutalizing effect 
only when followed from motives of 
personal gain. ‘‘ The very fact it was a 
favorite with Napoleon the Great, 
and Napoleon the Little, ought to 
stamp it as an unsuitable school- 
book.’’ 


Tuk Christian Union as a defender 
of advanced Presbyterianism, advises 
the clergy of that denomination to 
‘‘pay no attention’’ to the resolution of 
the late Assembly, calling on all those 
within the church who do not hold to 
the inspired and infallible character 
of the Bible in ‘‘Christian honor,’’ 
to withdraw. . The Union appeals 
from the Assembly to the Confession 
of Faith, which while declaring the 
Bible the word of God has never said 
it was without errors. What the 
Confession does declare is that certain 
books are of true canonical order, that 
spirituality is the test of divinity, and 
that a sufficient rule of faith and 
practice is found herein ; the no errors 
theory is a modern deduction. But 
if the Confession did declare other- 
wise, its dictum, says the Union, 
would not be final, for the Confession 
itself is open to revision. The final 
authority in these matters is ‘‘the 
Holy Spirit speaking through the 
Scripture.’’ This is rather vague, 
though but another way of stating 
the doctrine of individual judgment. 
That is what the entire religious 
world is coming to believe in ; but it 
is perhaps asking too much of human 
nature especially during its periods of 
transition, to phrase this wish in one 
and the same language, equally clear 
and comprehensive to all who read. 


A WELL-KNOWN educator in the city, 
Mrs. Loring writes in the /zgaro on 
‘‘Chaperonage for Young Girls.’’ She 
sees the nonsense attaching to much of 
the talk on this subject, the tempta- 
tions to deceit the system offers to those 
whom it aims to guard and benefit, as 
where girls unite to buy off their 
chaperon and secure their coveted 
freedom. She pleads however for 
some degree of systematic surveil- 
lance, especially for the girl in the 
city, where, she adds, ‘‘it is hardly 
safe for. any lady to be alone;’’ re- 
lating how being once taken ill on a 
street-car she was unable to procure 
any assistance from the other women 
on the car, and was compelled to 
make her way alone to the drug-store 
in nearly a fainting condition. But 
to our thinking it is the chaperonage 
system and social rules of a cognate 
nature, which make women, the 
strongest defenders of these customs, 
so cautious and supicious, against the 


men except for women themselves to 
assume they are so. A correct, brave 
and rational sentiment ameng women 
will quickly engender one among 
men, which exceptional abuses can 
not destroy. A recent English writer 
on this subject paid our civilization 
the highest compliment, true to its 
spirit and nearly true to the fact, when 
he said a lady can safely walk the 
streets of New York any hour of the 
day or night. 


- The Ferment of Politics. 


The conventions recently held by 
the two great political parties of the 
United States, held off at arm’s 
length and studied in the impartial 
spirit of social science, offer material 
of great interest to the patriot and 
moralist. The storm of enthusiasm, 
that so tore lungs and nerves, was out 
of all proportion with the intellectual 
seriousness and disinterestedness there 
manifested. 

When grey-headed men of affairs 
out-reach the extravagances of the 
old time camp meeting, and yell 
themselves to the death over a party 
favorite it is time for the true patriot 
to stop and think. All such will re- 
joice over the resolution introduced . 
in the Chicago Democratic Conven- 
tion, recommending that future nom- 
inations be made in the presence of 
only accredited delegates and the 
national committee. If we can get 
the flambeau and the yell out of our 
politics there will be some hope of re- 
moving the politicians’ headquarters 
from the saloon and reducing the 
power of the beer mug in our cam- 
paigns. 

The greed of office is still the most 
demoralizing madness in the United 
States. At Minneapolis it is evident 
that the judgment as well as the en- 
thusiasm was on the side of Mr. 
Blaine, but the organization, the pro- 
fessional force knew their own, they 
bided their time, and the zucumbent 
was easily returned through the ac- 
tivity of the ‘‘Ins,’’ who were 
afraid that a change might place 
them among the ‘‘Outs.’’ 

The methods of Harrison’s nomina- 
tion ought to bargain for his defeat, 
and the defeat of any other president, 
who uses his high position during the 
first four years of sacred trust to se- 
cure his availability for another four 
years. 

Admitting President MHarrison’s 
qualifications in every other respect, 
there are many who will hope that 
General Grant’s prophesy will hold 
true, that the United States will never 
again gratify the unjustifiable ambi- 
tion of a President for a second term. 

If four years is too short for a term, 
as we think itis, let it be made six or 
eight years, but let the President be 
put beyond the temptations of an of- 
fice seeker. 

At Chicago the opposition to 
Grover Cleveland was of the most 
complimentary character: to him. 
Right-minded men within and with- 
out his party will recognize in his 
nomination a victory for the better 
elements, and a rebuke to the fire- 
water, bourbon, office-seeking and 
pelf-devouring elements of the demo- 
cratic party. In both conventions the 


dictates of mercy and common-sense. 
There is no way to make the streets 


course of our schools, pronouncing it 
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Without passing upon the merits of 
the candidates—their selection was 
not on the grounds of merit or ability, 
but of availability. It was a trade! 
This treatment of the position will 
make the vice-presidency more surely 
than ever the road to oblivion. 

All together the work of these con- 
ventions justifies the hope that we are 
to have a presidential campaign that 
will be free of personalities, and the 
filth of scandal. - Between these two 
parties, the issue is comparatively 
clear. It will turn on tariff reform! 
and justice to the colored voters of the | 
South. * Both parties affect an interest 
in civil sérvice reform, greater than 
we dare hope to be real. The Prohi- 
bition and Labor Movements are yet 
to be heard from; they will bring in- 
to the field issues less definite, politi- 
cally speaking, but none the less im- 
portant or potential. 

So long as the strain of politics 
moves along the line of principle we 
will rejoice in it, for in defeat as in 
victory the truth and the right shall 
be served by such strain. 


The Supplementary Resolution, 


I wish to lay aside the editorial 
mask in what I have here to say, and 
speak in my own person : 

It must be a serious matter to any- 
one who has followed unreservedly 
the course of an organization like the 
Western Conference during such a 
critical period as that of the last six 
years, and under a leadership so high 
and consecrated as that of the men 
most prominently identified with it, 
when he or she feels obliged to set 
aside such guidance to a degree, acting 
only upon individual judgment. Such 
an action is sure to excite misunder- 
standing on both sides, to be praised 
and blamed in ways that mis-state its 
real motive. For this reason I am 
glad to avail myself of the request of 
the senior editor to speak my own 
word on this subject, a request I ap- 
preciate the more that the Unity Pub- 
lishing Committee stood with him 
against the resolution. 

I voted for this resolution because 
I believed it entirely safe and honor- 
able as far as the conference was con- 
cerned, and therefore just and gener- 
ous to those seeking its passage. To 
me it in no way contradicts, or sets 
aside, or even blurs the basis of open 
fellowship on which the conference 
has rested so long. Read in thelight 
of their own plain meaning, its words 
do no violence, in my opinion, either 
to the Preamble adopted in 1887 or to 
the Statement accepted a year later. 
That Preamble and that Statement 
were and still are as subject to differ- 
ent interpretations as the Supplemen- 
tary Resolution is destined to be. 
If difference of construction is proof 
of vagueness in one, soit must be in 
the other. 

What are some of the objections to 
this resolution? First, there seems 
to be the assumption in some minds 
that the word ‘‘ religion,’’ as here 
used, imparts a theological element 
to our basis which it did not have 
before. But why is it any more 
theological to say that we work ‘‘to 
promulgate a ve/igion in harmony with 
the above Preamble and Statement,”’ 
than to adopt the motto of which we 
are so proud, which defines this same 
work to be for ‘‘ Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Leligion’’? 
Why has the word a more narrowing 
influence in one place than in the 
other ? 

Another objection words itself some- 
thing like this: ‘* Kither the new res- 
olution means something or it means 
nothing ; if it means something differ- 
ent from what we already have, we 
don’t want it, if it means nothing, still 
less do we want it.’’ This spirit does 
not seem to rme an enviable one. If 
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that we will yield nothing, even that 
which we ourselves admit to be of no 
importance, I know not how any or- 
ganized movement is to be maintained, 
how even any human relation is to be 
keptup. Ican not but feel that those 
who have laid down this rule have 
failed to study its full bearings, or 
they would see it is as unphilosophi- 
cal as it is unjust. The truth is it 
should be a rule, especially in the 
work of organization, to yield all that 
-is possible to yield without sacrifice of 
one’s sense of right; no co-operative 
life is possible without this spirit of 
just conciliation. 

Next, let us note the objection that 
protests against the hurried manner 
in which this question was decided. 
There is a degree of justice in this 
charge but it seems to me only a 
degree; unless I am mistaken, as 
much time was spent in the discussion 
of the Supplementary Resolution, 
counting that given in meetings of the 
Board and the Business Committee, 
as was spent upon the Preamble at 
Cincinnati. It was presented first at 
a called meeting of the directors dur- 
ing the noon intermission on Wednes- 
day, the session lasting over an 
hour. This meeting adjourned until 4 
o’clock p. m., and sat in session until 
eight, four hours; eight of the direc- 
tors voting to recommend the resolu- 
tion to the conference, six withholding 
their votes. The next day two ses- 
sions, covering three hours, with 
the noon intermission between, to 
talk it over among ourselves, were 
given to the subject, which was also 
discussed at length in the business 
Committee. Of course the question 
under consideration at Cincinnati was 
announced beforehand by the publica- 
tion of ‘‘ The Issue of the West,’’ and 
since subsequent events have proved 
that to some of our leading minds 
this action of the conference is of the 
same fundamental nature as the first, 
it would doubtless have been better if 
some preliminary announcement had 
been made in this case. 

Last and most important of all, we 
are told that in pledging ourselves 
‘‘to promulgate a religion in har- 
mony with the Preamble and State- 
ment,’’ we harden the latter into a 
dogma, impart a fixed and binding 
character to what had been carefully 
preserved in a flexible or ‘‘ fluid ’’ 
state, introducing a credal element, 
and raising the statement to a place 
of equal honor and trust with the 
Preamble. This indeed would be a 
backward step, could it be shown we 
have taken it. The difficulty of dem- 
onstration is the greater that minds, 
equally radical and devoted to the 
principle of open fellowship, some of 
them minds that had stood openly 
and fearlessly for this principle years 
before their connection with the con- 
ference, view this point differently. 
Let us look at it again. The State- 
ment, in its declaration that the be- 
liefs therein set forth are general, not 
universal nor obligatory, and that they 
are subject to change at any time, car- 
ries along with ita saving clause against 
any possible dogmatic construction to 
be put upon it by any subsequent leg- 
islation. The Statement itself must 
first be crystallized into a creed be- 
fore a Supplementary Resolution can 
so change it. Until that is done, its 
secondary and subordinate quality is 
safely preserved. | 

The distinct and separate nature of 
the Preamble and the Statement is 
clearly understood. One is a declara- 
tion of principle, abiding and uni- 
versal, affording as wide shelter as the 
sky. The other may as fittingly be 
compared to our human habitations, 
which are liable to be repaired or 
torn down any day. .In pledging 
ourselves to work for both Preamble 
and Statement, we no more pledge 
ourselves to work always for the 
Statement in its present shape than 
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prove the old homestead that has | 


come down to us from father or 


mother. 


The privilege to do this 


goes along with the inheritance, even 
when not so provided in the will, and 
in this case it is so provided. The 
Preamble, the sky, then, the State- 
ment, our local habitation, the Reso- 
lution, our declaration, simply, that 


we live under both ! 


To most of us 


the last was sufficiently implied be- 
fore, but because it was not so well 
implied to others we were willing to 


give it formal statement. 


To one 


class of minds the Statement, the 
temporary shelter, the little house 
made with hands, will be best loved, 
most heartily worked for, while to 
others the shelter of the sky will be 
all that is needed: Why should it 
trouble those of us who would be as 
well content had the Statement never 
been compiled that others regard it as 
of first importance, especially when 
its own wording so plainly maintains 
its secondary and subordinate charac- 


ter? 


If there are those who do not 


admit this, who believe the Statement 
more important and binding than the 
Preamble, and who mean to make use 
of the Supplementary Resolution in a 
way to prove this, to set the confer- 
ence back on a theological basis, let 


the event prove it. 


But I do not an- 


ticipate this, for I believe that opinion 
among all minds respecting the worth 
and meaning of the ethical basis has 
greatly changed and enlarged, grown 
both more intelligent and trustful. 
This leads directly to the last objec- 
tion to the Resolution, that springing 
from the mistrust or failure to under- 
derstand the object of those presenting 
it. The question of motives once 
raised is sure to have a reactive influ- 
ence, to belittle and embitter all dis- 
cussion, and must always be deplored, 
yet since it is before us I can only say 
that to me it was strong evidence of a 
better understanding of the conference 
and its position on the part of its 
former members, showing a marked 
and acknowledged abatement of old 
fears and suspicions, that they framed 
their request to return in such broad 
and general terms; proof as I have 
said that the work of the conference 
has been more educational during the 


past six years than we realize. 


“<F 


think we all understand each other 
better than we once did,’’ said Mr. 


Sunderland on the floor. 


The pain, 


the surprise, the distrust, evoked by 
the first separation has worn away to 
greater or less degree on both sides, 
giving place to a calmer and more 
rational state of mind. The best re- 
sults of the struggle of the last six 
years would have been lost were this 


not so. 


It was not the love of peace 


above truth, that prompted this action 
but the conviction that the. choice 
here presented was of a different kind, 
the choice between truth with peace 


and truth without peace. 
the dread of loneliness. 


It was not 


The confer- 


ence has not been a lonely body 


during these years. 


The peculiar is- 


olation it has suffered, has brought a 
unanimity of thought and spirit, a 
close personal contact and friendship 
that years of prosperity and larger 
numbers could not have brought. 
Not the fear of loneliness for our- 
selves, but some remembrance of the 
loneliness of the self-exiled brothers 
and sisters who stood outside ! 

‘' An organization like the Western 
Conference makes demands of a vary- 
ing nature upon its members. In 
1887 the demand was the highest and 


most difficult. 


The time had come 


for clear, brave, unequivocal state- 


ment of our main principle, and at a 


heavy cost we were able to meet that 
demand. The truth of the position 


there maintained is now no longer 
questioned, though much yet remains 


to be done to clear and strengthen it. 
The battle of open fellowship is won. 


In 1892 the demand made upon us was 
of a different order. Here we w 
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required to do, not the great thing, the 
glorious and heroic thing, only the 
kind thing, the brotherly and reasop. 
able thing. Had the choice been be. 
tween the great and the not so great 
it would not have been 27 only who 
would have known how to make it. 
CELIA P. WOOLLY, 


Men and Things. 


ROBERT INGERSOLL says : ‘‘ Heresy is the 
opinion of a last year’s leaf of a this year’s 
bud. Heresy is what the coffin says to the 
cradle.”’ 


NEGOTIATIONS have been carried on for 
some time for a union between the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodists and the English 
Presbyterians, and it is said that there are 
indications that such union will be consum. 
mated before long. 


It is said that the decadence of the Celtic 
language in Ireland has been more rapid 
than that of any national European Jan. 
guage ; that in 1800 Irish was spoken by 
So per cent. of the population, where now it 
is known only to about 15 per cent. 


THE Christian Patriot of Madras does not 
think much good, from the religious point 
of view, can come out of the world’s Relig. 
ious Parliament, and doubts ‘‘in the first 
place whether a frank conference on such a 
subject is possible without those taking part 
in it coming to blows.’’ 


THE Senate has passed a bill for the erec- 
tion of a statue to Robert Dale Owen, to 
commemorate the fact that he introduced in 
the 29th Congress a- bill to establish the 
Smithsonian Institute and was chairman 
of its first Board of Regents. The amount 
to be appropriated for the statue is $20 ,000, 


THE University of Heidelberg is to admit 
women to the Philosophical Course, and 
bestow on them the same degrees won by 
men students. This is a notable step in 
advance for a country so conservative in its 
estimate of woman and her work. Heidel- 
| burg’ recently celebrated its five hundredth 


anniversary. 


WE read that a new law in Berlin pre- 
scribes cremation for all paupers who die, at 
the city’s expense. In one sense this pro- 
cess restores all mankind to an equality, 
more nearly even than death itself. No 
matter what a man’s weight, physical or 
moral, the residuum in matter left after the 
rest has been dissipated with its natural 
gases, is about eight ounces. 


Dr. NEWMAN HALL, the eminent London 
preacher, whom Americans remember for 
his sympathy with the Union cause in the 
days of the Civil War, expects, says an ex- 
change, to retire from his pastorate next 
July. He has attained the age of seventy- 
six. ‘‘ Lincoln Tower,’’ 220 feet high, 
which adjoins Dr. Newman Hall’s church 
in the Westminster Bridge Road, was built 
in commemoration of Abraham Lincoln 
from funds subscribed on both sides.of the 
Atlantic. 


- We learn by private letter of the silver 
anniversary of our friends, Rev. S. J. and 
Mrs. Isabel Barrows, of the CArisiian 
Register, and kuow we voice the warm 
sentiment of all our readers in extending 
hearty congratulations. The pleasant oc- 
casion was celebrated the evening of the 
17th, in Dorchester, when a large company 
of friends gathered at the residence of the 
twenty-five years married bride and groom. 
Their greetings and good wishes for the 
future took the substantial form of $1,075, 
presented ina little blank book, in which 
the bills, a twenty and five each, were 
caught between the leaves. We understand 
Mr. and Mrs. Barrows intend to sail for 
Europe in September, for a rather extended 
stay abroad, and take this opportunity to» 
wish them don voyage. 


Miss MARIA MORGAN, better known 4s 
‘* Middy”’ Morgan, who has just died. was 4 
remarkable woman. She was nearly 
vears old, and for 23 years had been the 
live stock reporter of the New York 77és. 
She was born in Cork, Ireland, the daughter 
of a country squire who died when she was 
young. She took personal supervision 0 
his estate, and raised cattle and horses for 
the London market. Miss Morgan went to 
Italy to study art, and King Victor Emanuel 
appointed her to go to England and Ireland 
and buy a stock of Irish hunting mares for 
his private stable. In 1869 she came to this 
country for work and obtained a place on the 
staff of the 7imes, as cattle reporter. She 
gradually won the respect of the cattleme? 
and her fellow-reporters. Her writings 41 
much to bring about an improvement in the 
treatment of cattle. She _— famous as 4 
cattle expert, gave an address before the 
Legislature and went to Washington, by 1” 
vitation, to give the President her views 0? — 
cattle transportation. She travelled all ovel _ 

the country, and was invited to all confer” 
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Two Hymns. 


written for the Anniversary exercises of the Mead- 
ville ‘heological School, June 16, ’92. 


TUNE, ‘‘MEADVILLE.”’ 


School of the prophets, see 
New life and ampler days ; 
Thy walls salvation be, 
Thy gates increasing praise. 


Fields white to harvest, hail ! 

As still new reapers comie, 
May their full sheaves avail 

To swell earth’s harvest home. 


Churches of Christ, fulfill 

The Master’s perfect plan, — 
Somghip of God that still 

18 service full to man. 


Life of our God, come down, 
Within our lives to move, 
And all our strivings crown, 
With-faith and hope and love. 
H. H. BARBER. 


tiene ae 


‘‘Shod with the Preparation of the 
Gospel of Peace.” 


TUNE, “‘ AULD LANG SYNE.’’ 


The years of waiting and of hope, 
Of study and still prayer, 

Have sped their swift feet, and I stand 
Upon the threshold, where 

The brother’s cry, the Father’s call, 
Are on the solemn air. 


O restful and expectant years, 
So full of bliss each hour ; 

Hope and fulfillment, twain in one. 
This was your priceless dower; 

With tender throb my grateful heart 
Confesses your sweet power. 


O, holy work that waits before, 
Looked forward to so long, 
The inspiration of my prayer, 
The fountain of my song, 
To do your service, bear your lot, 
This grateful heart is strong. 
E. C. L. BROWNE. 


[The above hymn was written with reference to the 
graduating exercises of the class of 1861 (to which the 
author belonged), but it was mot used on that occasion. | 


The New Departure of Southern 
Women. 


In the old days the race of southern 
women was judged almost entirely 
by the gay crowds who filled some of 
our northern summer resorts. 

The great tide of southern travel 
had not yet set in, and the few North- 
erners who visited in southern fam- 
ilies, were apt to see only the holiday 
side of life on the plantation. 

We were apt in three days to de- 
scribe the southern woman as a being 
steeped in golden languors, living in 
some summer-tranced calm, divine, 
and lifting her heavy-lidded eyes, 
only to cast an entrancing spell over 
the wayward masculine heart that 
gazed upon her. Lik® Tennyson’s 
‘‘ Madaline,’’ she was supposed to be 


: perfeet in love-lore.’’ Like her she 
lad 


‘‘ Delicious spites and darling angers, 
And airy forms of flitting change.’’ 


Her lovers were legion according to 
tradition, and all unable to tell 


‘Whether smile or frown were fleeter, 
Whether smile or frown were sweeter.’’ 


There is no doubt that she was 
attractive, especially when young, 
but even when mature, she was able 
to keep Washington society at her feet 
through all the years before the war. 
Her graciousness of manner was her 
charm even more than her beauty, 
and the latent capacity for passion 
with which she was always endowed 

y the northern imagination. 

_ But it would have been about as 
just to have judged the northern 
women asa class, by the habitues of 
the summer hotels, as to so judge 
the southern women, even at that 
time, Leaving out altogether the poor 
White class, by far, the largest part of 


the population, the women of the. 
South, of the so-called favored class, 
the wives of slaveholders, were a hard- 
working and anxious-minded class, 
even in the height of the South’s 
political power. Especially was this 
the case with the wives of planters on 
remote plantations. Few of her 
slaves labored as hard as she, and on 
no one else in the household fell such 
a burden of corroding care. Living 
oftentimes amid unspeakable infamies, 
to which she was expected to be blind, 
pricked in her conscience often by her 
religious convictions, overwhelmed 
with anxiety about her sons, and so- 
licitously guarding her daughters 
from forbidden knowledge, all this 
secret burden was added to the prac- 
tical cares of a good mistress, which 
were enough to overwhelm a strong 
woman. She who was popularly sup- 
posed to ‘‘ feed on the roses and lie in 
the lilies of life,’’ worked in fact like 
a day-laborer many times, to keep 
her large establishment going, with 
its crowds of shiftless servants, and to 
be the house-mother to the army of 
dependent slaves. The education of 
the southern women before the war 
was greatly hindered by the lack of 
good preparatory schools and the iso- 
lation of families. But there were a 
large number of fairly good female 
seminaries and colleges, scattered 
throughout the South, and large num- 
bers of the wealthier parents sent 
their daughters North to be educated 
at such excellent schools as Madame 
Willard’s at Troy, N. Y., and others 
well-known in that day. Private tu- 
tors also played a part in their edu- 
cation, and such eminent northern 
men as Wm. H. Seward, Wm. Ellery 
Channing, and James G. Blaine were 
among the number who tried the ex- 
periment of private teaching in the 
South. Then when the war broke 
out, nearly every facility for education 
was destroyed for at least four years ; 
and during the first ten years of 
reconstruction, school opportunities 
were not much better. A whole ‘gen- 
eration was practically deprived of 
the privileges of schooling. 


The majority of girls of the best 
families had no instruction but such 
as their mothers gave them, and it is 
a proof of the high quality of those 
mothers, both intellectually and 
morally, that such a generation of 
women as followed the war could have 
been thus produced. A few schools 
were kept open throughout the war, 
but the boys could not be spared to 
attend them, and comparatively few 
families sent their daughters away 
from home during this distracting 
time. .One of the great drawbacks to 
the intellectual progress of the South 
to-day is found in the generation of 
boys who remained at home during 
the warand the years following, and 
were thus deprived of all early educa- 
tional principles. Good native ability 
can not atone for the lack of early 
training, and these men are narrow- 
minded and illiberal, and imbued with 
sectional and race prejudice to a 
greater degree than any other class of 
southern men. 

During the humiliations, sufferings, 
exasperations and despair of the early 
years of reconstruction, the southern 
people, sorely tried as they were, were 
not entirely unmindful of the cause of 
education. A portion of the old 
schools for girls were revived. Some 
new ones were attempted. In Vir- 
ginia and some of the more progres- 
sive states, the common schools were 
inaugurated in 1870, or a little later. 
The terrible poverty which had over- 
taken so many of the leading families 
of the South, drove the women of 
those families into these schools as 
teachers. Almost every celebrated 
family soon had its representative in 
the school-room. The widows of 
many Confederate governors or gen- 


The largest public school for colored 
children in Charleston, S. C., was in 
1882:ofhcered by a southern briga- 
dier, with a corps of women teach- 
éfs representing good families before 
and since the war. ‘The influence of 
this high class of southern women in 
these places, was of unspeakable value 
to the country at that time. It 
brought the highest culture of that 
region into contact with its deepest 
ignorance and degradation ; and im- 
measurable good was done by that 
contact. This sortof work continued 
for an entire generation, and it edu- 
cated these teachers quite as much as 
their scholars. Few of these women 
were educated in the sense in which 
we now use the word. Few had pre- 
pared themselves at Normal schools or 
colleges for any such labor. I might 
say that none had done so. But they 
were women of intelligence, who had 
had some scholastic training in their 
youth, and who were forced to bring 
into play every reserve of ability for 
their own support, and that of their 
families, many times. ‘They grew 
rapidly themselves under this enforced 
strain. No such rapid development 
of womanhood has ever-been known 
probably, as the growth of southern 
women during the last thirty years. 
The years of the war began their 
education in self-reliance, in  busi- 
ness, and in self-sacrifice. They pre- 
served civilization in the South 
during all that time. Their ability 


was an astonishment to an admiring 


world. Their devotion to a cause was 
a revelation. Their sacrifices were 
the essence of the highest heroism. 
The results of all these things upon 
womanly character are seen in what 
I call the new departure of the women 
of the South. They have begun to 
keep step with the music of the time 
in which they live. They are press- 
ing forward with eager strides to over- 
take the progressive women of the 
world. They are crying : 


‘Not in vain the distance beckons, 
Forward, forward, let us range.”’ 


From the shadow of the past, they 
are sweeping into the younger day, 
and they have qualities which may 
well make them leaders of the women 
of the nation at no remote day. 

I do not think that this new move- 
ment is thoroughly understood at the 
North and that is why I venture to 
call attention to it at this time. 

The casting off of the great incu- 
bus of slavery released one whole class 
of leading southern women from an 
enforced superintendence of a large 
number of ignorant and exasperating 
dependents. They were really eman- 
cipated with the slaves. The shock 
was great, the change bewildering, 
the trial terrible at the time. But that 
class of women was never free before, 
and many of them, and vastly- more 
of their daughters, have profited by 
their freedom. Almost the first de- 
mand that they made upon the new 
time, was a demand for better educa- 
tional facilities. And this they have 
gradually brought about, throughtrials 
and sacrifices and disappointments 
known only to the great pitying heart 
above. As fast as possible the old 
schools were revived and were at once 
filled with a crowd of students. The 
eagerness of the young to avail them- 
selves of the opportunities offered, has 
been one of the most pathetic features 
of the new situation. And the forward 
rush of the girls has been the greatest 
surprise of that situation. This pres- 
sure has been caused in great part by 
the mothers who have in their own 
cases seen the need of the training 
they desire for their daughters. Forced 
in many cases totry to make a living 
for herself with no adequate training, 
she resolves that her daughter shall 
have a better chance. For this she 
sacrifices -everything else. These 


erals were among the number. They 
went even into the colored schools. 


daughters appreciate the sacrifices, 
and their anxiety to improve their 


meager opportunities, with their desire 
for greater opportunities is an inspi- 
ration to all thoughtful observers. 
Rev. A. D. Mayo who has spent 
twelve years in a ministry of education 
to the South, and is perhaps the best 
authority on southern educational 
matters to-day, says in a late report 
published by the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, to which I am indebted for many 
facts used in this paper : 

‘‘If we were to name the one feat- 
ure of southern life, which during a 
twelve years’ virtual residence with 
and study of southern society, has 
most compelled our attention, we 
should without hesitation, indicate 
this, the push to the front of the better 
sort of southern young womanhood, 
everywhere encouraged by the sympa- 
thy, support, sacrifice, toils and prayers 
of the superior women of the genera- 
lion at home.’’ 

The latter part of this statement will 
be the greatest surprise I think to 
many northern people. But no man 
knows better than Dr. Mayo of what 
he speaks. Few northern men have 
been recieved into such intimate 
social relations with the better class 
of southern people as he, and his 
opportunities for information upon 
this point are unparalleled. These 
young southern women are to be 
seen in great numbers at our north- 
ern summer schools, our Chautau- 
quas and Institutes. They visit the 
best of our schools, and extend their 
observations to Europe. They are 
studying music and art in our larger 
cities in great numbers, and many are 
also abroad for this purpose. Some 
of our best instructors visit every sum- 
mer, the southern gatherings for 
teachers, and carry the new ideas 
and principles of education to those 
who cannot come to seek them. 

The pressure of the young southern 
women into literature is sudden and 
universal. Perhaps the most prom- 
ising young writers of this country are 
to be found there. The abundance 
of new literary material, ready to 
their hands, is a splendid opportunity, 
which they apparently fully appreci- 
ate. A great deal of talent and some 
genuis has already been discovered, 
and there is a good demand for the 
work done by these newly evolved 
literary lights. We shall hear more 
and more of the southern literary 
women as the great years pass. The 
pressure of young women into new 
industrial pursuits is also one of the 
signs of the, times on our southern 
border. Nothing like it was ever 
heard of before, and it deserves a 
whole paper by itself. It can not be 
treated of properly at the end of a 
chapter. Neither can the _ public 
work of the women in religion and 
temperance be so treated. Suffice 
it to say that in no part of the 
country is activity in the temperance 
reform greater than here, and the part 
the women are taking in the work is 
educating them with greater rapidity 
for other public duties. The few 
southern women who have appeared 
on the platform are born orators, and 
carry their audiences away with their 
eloquence. They exert a greater in- 
fluence in the warm and enthusiastic 
South than the same class of speakers 
could anywhere in the North. Even 


woman suffrage has gained some 
support there, through their ad- 
vocacy. The day has gone by when 


social success was the only ambititon 
of Southern young women. May all 
wisdom and discretion guide their 
new departure. | 

HATTIE TYNG GRISWOLD. 
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The Resurrection. 


PREACHED BY REV, S. A. GARDNER, AT FRESNO, 
CAL. 


After the other Biblical miracles haves 
been surrendered, or naturalized, that 
of the bodily resurrection of Jesus will 
still linger in the minds of men. The 
reason is that this miracle has become 
to some extent, interwoven with the 
world’s great hope of immortality. 
The question is, can the one survive 
the other? I think it can and will. 
The doctrine of bodily resurrection is 
so material, so fleshly and gross, that 
it is a hindrance, rather than a help 
to the soul’s aspirations. Immortality 
has never been rendered visible to the 
physical eye. The ocean of eternity 
contains no line of stakes on which 
lanterns are suspended during the 
night in order that mariners may sail 
the sea, having no other dependence 
than that of physical vision. 

Saint Paul was a firm believer in 
the unbroken continuity of Christ’s 
spiritual life, but Saint Paul never 
could have been convinced of this 
fact through his carnal senses. He 
contradicted those who told him what 
they had seen, while he ‘persecuted 
the church of God and made havoc of 
it.’’ Yet this same Paul afterward 
wrote to the Corinthians, giving the 
names of those who had seen Jesus 
alive subsequent to the crucifixion. 
‘‘After that he was seen of about 500 
brethren atonce. * * * And last of 
all he was seen of me also.’’ How 
did Paul see Christ? In a vision. 
How do we know that all the others 
did not see him in the same way? 
Visions were quite common in Bible 
times. 

Paul himself says, ‘‘For the things 
which are seen are temporal, but the 
things which are not seen are eternal.’’ 
According to this, therefore, if Christ 
was actually seen after his death, in- 
stead of proving immortality, it would 
prove just the reverse. 


If Jesus was infinite, or in posses- 
sion of all the power of God, as the 
orthodox say, his resurrection could 
prove nothing as concerns those who 
are not infinite. Again, if the body 
of Christ was put into the tomb Fri- 
day afternoon and came forth alive 
early Sunday morning, how can that 
prove that a body which has been in 
the ground a thousand years, or until 
it is scattered far and wide, will also 
be raised? One thing cannot be 
used to show how another thing will 
operate when the two things are 
totally different in the first place. 
The fact that a chrysalis turns into a 
butterfly lends no support to the idea 
that Bob Fagan has become a winged 
denizen of the sky, unless it can be 
demonstrated that  chrysalis and 
Fagan are cast in the same mould 
while the butterfly and angel are 
essentially homogeneous. 

There is another miraculous resur- 
rection in the New Testament, which 
comes a little nearer fitting our par- 
ticular case than that of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ—if Christ was God. 
We read in Matthew, ‘‘And_ the 
graves were opened and many bodies 
of the saints which slept arose, and 
came out of the graves after his resur- 
rection, and went into the holy city 
and appeared unto many.’’ 

I wonder why ‘“believers’’ are so 
exceedingly reticent about this very 
matter. I wonder why the Gospels 
of Mark, Luke and John forget to 
mention these resurrected saints? I 
wonder why these same miraculously 
risen saints were not sent as mission- 
aries to preach the doctrine of the 
resurrection? They must have been 
‘‘believers’’ as well as saints of a very 


— 


high order. Nevertheless, beyond 
the mere fact that they came out of 
their graves alive and appeared unto 
many, not a word is said concerning 
them. Are we not justified in the 
suspicion that Christians generally do 
not put unlimited faith in this ac- 
count? At least they are willing to 
employ a figurative rendering, and to 
say that what is meant is that the 
dead saints were, at Christ’s resur- 
rection, especially remembered. Bud- 
dha applies the same reasoning to 
himself. Just before his death he 
said, ‘‘The law contained in those 
sacred instructions which I have 
given shall be your teacher. By 
means of the doctrine I have delivered 
to you, I will continue to remain 
amongst you.’’ 

But if the ‘‘saints’’ did not come 
bodily out of their tombs, why should 
anyone insist that Jesus came bodily 
out of histomb? The two stories are 
related in the same manner. ‘They 
should be understood in the same 
manner. In my _ opinion, both of 
them should be de-materialized. 

The question still remains, on what 
foundation can the hope of immor- 
tality rest, if the miracle of Christ's 
risen and visible form be removed ? 

Let us consult this bank of beauti- 
ful flowers. Have these richly col- 
ored blossoms any testimony in favor 
of an immortal life? It would seem 
not. Even now they are dying. No 
sooner are they plucked than they 
begin to fade. Ina few short hours 
they will be cast as rubbish to the 
void. Their atoms will be laid low 
in the dust of the earth or become in- 
visible in the winds that sweep forever 
over land and sea. Nothing is more 
certain than that even Easter lilies do 
not symbolize perpetual life. 

What, then, do flowers symbolize ? 
Not immortality, but beauty. That 
is theirlanguage. That is their testi- 
mony. Thatis their significance. Our 
Maker loves the beautiful. We turn 
from the flowers only to find that they 
have spoken truly. Beauty is every- 
where. Wedig it out of the earth. 
We call it down from the sky. We 
discover it in the deep sea. We find 
it in the wilderness. We recognize it 
in the robes of the ice-king. It isin 
the plumage of birds and in the tints 
of insects. And although all eyes 
may not see the beautiful, all eyes are 
beautiful. What seems unbeautiful 
lacks only proper light to make it 
beautiful. 

It is reasonable to conclude that 
while the physical universe is full of 
beauty, the moral universe has been 
blessed in a similar manner. Thus 
there are beautiful thoughts, beautiful 
hopes, beautiful loves and beautiful 
lives. Why do I believe in immortal- 
ity? Because I believe the beautiful 
must predominate in human destiny. 
If we do not live beyond the grave, 
justice is a deformity, mercy a dwarf, 
hope a shattered sentiment and man 
in his loftiest pride naught but a piti- 
ful specimen of arrested development. 
If immortality is a fact, beauty is vic- 
torious and death charming. If im- 
mortality is a fact, eternity is a pict- 
ure gallery, not a darksome vault. 

Bring flowers. Put them on the 
coffin. Plant them beside the grave, 
pile them high upon every pulpit, and 
then ask the preacher to make his ser- 
mon as beautiful as they. If he does 
this he will lead men into the king- 
dom of Heaven through the gate 
called Beautiful. 

Behold the Easter cross! It is cov- 
ered with flowers, This is as it should 
be. The unadorned cross is not beau- 
tiful. It is good only for what it sug- 
gests. It suggests a noble life and a 
heroic death. It suggests, ‘‘ Father 
forgive them, for they know not what 
they do.’’ But, alas! in most minds 
the suggestiveness of the cross does 
not stop here. It suggests the mur- 
derers of Jesus. It suggests human 
hatred and terrible cruelty, unparal- 


leled bitterness and unsoftened big- 


otry. Why should we resort to such 


symbols, when we would tune our 
hearts to utmost joy? Why should 
we try to love Christ by always recall- 
ing those persons who loved him not? 
Why do we employ symbols’ which 


necessarily engender conflicting emo- ° 


tions, thus destroying the very peace 
for which we pray? If there are ugly 
facts in history why should we be 
Oover-anxious to keep them alive and 
rankling in the hearts of men? We 
do not think of consecrating the bul- 
let which took the life of our mar- 
tyred President. The hangman’s rope 
through which John Brown’s soul 
passed to eternity could never be re- 
garded as sacred—except by his ene- 
mies. 

Pardon me then for telling you can- 
didly that I think the Christian cross 
which Christians reverence has sorely 
harmed some tender hearts. Weneed 
no symbols to commemorate crime. 
Bring flowers. ‘‘Consider the lilies.’’ 

But notwithstanding the fact that 
blossoms, as well as myriad other 
objects testify to the universal de- 
mand for beauty, some afflicted mor- 
tal may still inquire, Is it true that 
every human life is sure to have a 
beautiful destiny? 

I have a friend and correspondent 
whose great soul has been burdened 
with a great sorrow. He writes to 
me as follows: ‘‘ When the stern in- 
equalities of birth and all the circum- 
stances of life press down upon us 
like caustic metal in our flesh, and 


when we are drifting near the ragged | 


edge of despair, then we need all the 
support, all the light that the intellect 
can give. If our lovely moon could 
reason, and if she knew her own 
wobbling course, she might say to 
her parents—sun and earth—‘ How is 
it that the earth moves right on so 
majestically and steadily from peri- 
helion to aphelion, from equinox to 
equinox, in unvarying round, while I 
must plunge and deviate, fully 240,000 
miles, first on one side, then on the 
other of earth’s right line of orbit? 
Why so much independence for’ the 
earth and so much of the obsequious 
forme?’ Now by easy parity of rea- 
son we pass tothe diversified condi- 
tion of mankind. Some are born of 
success and to success, maintaining 
their independence, while others are 
born of failure and to failure and are 
always in an obsequious attitute— 
always failing, And right here arises 
the question, ‘ How can the failing 
ones ever become equal to the suc- 
ceeding ones?’ ”’ 

I regard this as an exceedingly im- 
portant inquiry, very - finely: put. 
Certain it is, thatif it bea fact that 
any human life is doomed to ‘evér- 
lasting failure, there is one fact which 
the creator of the: beautiful has failed 
to make beautiful. In that case he 
himself has set the example of de- 
plorably failing. 

Let us consider this illustration of 
the course of the moon as compared 
with that. of the earth. Our planet 
goes directly around the sun every 
year, but during that year the moon 
not only goes around the sun, but 
also performs thirteen revolutions 
around the earth. But I think if the 
moon could reason it would not com- 
plain. On the contrary it would re- 
gard itself as being more fortunate, if 
possible, than the earth. It has 
more experience. It comes in con- 
tact with a very much larger portion 
of the universe. It experiences a 
much larger range of vision. 
tion is a source of enjoyment, as it 
certainly is with minds that can 
think—or moons that can reason—it 
has greater enjoyment than the earth. 
Again, .if the moon could reason, He 
who gave it reason would have' filled 
its pathway with food for reason. 
The more of pathway, the more of 
food. Some think that all of space 
is filled with subtle force, and that 


ee 
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planets and satellites gather it 4, — 
they go. I hold that this is espe. : 
cially true of the spiritual universe 
and that all spiritual beings are thy, 
constantly sustained by an _ infinite 
omnipresence. If this be the cage 
no person should regard it as a harq. 
ship when he finds that his pathway 
is longer or more tortuous than that 
of some other person. Sorrow is cop. 
tact with power—the absorption of 
blessing. 

But my letter-writing friend, who 
has a noble regard for the sublime 
facts of astronomy, calls my attention 
to the smallness of our earthly tab. 
ernacle as compared with the things 
which are infinitely beyond our reach. 

He writes as follows: ‘‘ You under. 
stand that if we make an observation 
from the vernal equinoxial point, with 
the very best instruments, and note 
carefully our bearing to the Polar 
star, then, six months later make ap 
observation at the autumnal equinox, 
which is 185,000,000 miles from our 
first point, and note the bearing to the 
Polar star, we find the two bearings are 
incident upon our compass dial, just 
as they would be had we taken both 
observations at the same point. [If 
185,000,000 miles are as zero com.- 
pared with the distance to the Polar 
star, what can our human mind do 
with the infinities ?”’ 

This, too, is an excellent illustra- 
tion. bearing upon human destiny. 
The world in which we live is some. 
what larger than the earth on which 
we set our feet. Our materialistic 
dwelling place represents a sphere 
which is 555,000,000 of miles in cir- 
cumference. Every twelve months 
we go entirely around this vast estate, 
making sure that it is still in our pos- 
session and that no intruder is tres- 
passing upon it. Now, the trouble is 
that when we wish to ascertain how 
far away are some of the heavenly 
bodies, we find that the ranch on 
which we live, although it is 185,- 
000,000 miles from one side to the 
other, is not big.enough. For ex- 
ample, here is a star that we can see 
with our eyes. What a stupendous 
miracle is that of physical sight! It 
can go further into the universe than 
our most perfect system of mathe 
matics can estimate. Now let us face 
that star, Very well, it is directly in 
front of us. Now without turning 
our head one hair’s-breadth, either to 
the right or left, let us carefully step 
aside 185,000,000 miles. Where, then, 
is the star? Directly in front of us, 
just as it was when we started. We 
have not gone far enough to furnish 
any perceptible angle. I tell you 
this earth, even when you include all 
the territory around which it spins in 
the course of the year, is not Dig 
enough for us. If we want to survey 
the heavens we have not sufficient 
standing room. Our- mundane plat 
form is narrow and insignificant. 

If this be true relative tg physical 
surroundings how much more cer 
tainly is it likely to be true with 
reference to moral and_ intellectual 
surroundings. When I can not de 
scribe the spiritual kingdom to which 
my soul aspires I will not be discour 
aged. When I can not depict the 
glories which await me, I will no 
lose hope. When I can not measure 
the possibilities of immortality 
eternity, I will not say that immortal: 
ity is at fault, but that my presetl 
surroundings are inadequate to my 
endeavors. I will allow my reasol 
to follow my vision as. far as both 
can go, but my faith and my hopt 
shall proceed as much farther tha! 
this limit as the majestic stars t” 
night are farther from me than mY 
little earthly home. 

Come children, come flowers, com¢ 
suns and moons aud constellations, 
come love and hope and joy, let % 
celebrate that universal Easter which 
proclaims in song eternal that li¢ 
ever more is lord of death. , 
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How to Read the Old Testament. 


The Bible loses nothing of its im- 
ressiveness by being thus read in 
the light of its history, as we would 
read any Other book ; but most of the 
difiiculties that had troubled us van- 
ish. These low and childish views 
of God, these immoral and cruel ideas, 
these ‘‘mistakes of Moses’? which 
Ingersoll rightly objects to, these 
myths and legends and miracles, in- 
stead of offending us, fall into their 
true plaee as the expression of an an- 
cient time. They are the very 
stamp of truth upon the document ; 
evidence of the highest value of the 
faithfulness of the portraiture. They 
commend the Bible to us as a book of 
real life. So far from being a stum- 
bling block, the book would not be 
true if it did not contain them. We 
do not need to say that these are true 
representations of God; we do not 
need to defend them with Pickwickian 
logic. They explain themselves, as' 
do all primitive notions and customs ; 
they are the ideas and ofinions of a 
barbarous people long since outgrown 
and left behind, but because they once 
were living, they can never lose their 
interest for us. 

The ground is therefore cleared for 
a deeper appreciation of the value and | 
significance of the Bible than has 
been possible before. Its miracles, 
its geology, its astronomy, its the- 
ology, its legislation, we can enjoy it 
all without ever thinking of appropri- 
ating it, or calling it true. It is 
appropriate, fascinating and delight- 
ful. There is nothing here to strain 
belief or to call for reconciliation. 
Everything is natural and belongs at 
its stage. We are free to see the 
great inspiring fact,—the evolution of 
a people through one thousand years 
or more, the divine presence in their. 
life leading on to the loftiest ideas of 
morality and religion. 

The Bible is thus seen to be some- 
thing more than a record of events, 
meaningless revelations and startling 
appearances. As Mr. Gannett so 
well says, “‘It is the spiritual auto- 
biography of that people which may 
be called the religious nation of the 
ancient world in the same sense—cer- 
tainly, in no other sense—in which 
Greece stands for that ancient world’s 
art and science, and Rome for its laws 
and government ;-;the spiritual auto- 
biography of sucha nation from its 
childhood to that moment in its ma- 
turity when a new religion, sprung 
from its loins and fulfilling it, was 
getting ready to take a larger place 
than its own in the great world life. , 
To say the same thing in other words, 
the Bible is an intensely human book, | 
and because intensely human, its 
worth will never die. Because its 
range is from the low to the highest 
passions of our nature, includes hate 
as well as love, curses as well as 
prayer, doubt as well as trust, love- 
song and battle-song as well as hymns, 
myth and legend as well as history ; 
because it is human in all its variety 
and range of experience, it will have 
abiding worth to men, when the 
thought of itas a peculiar revelation 
will call up the smile with which one 
speaks of the Buddha’s fossil tooth, 
the Devil’s foot-print in the rock, or 
the sacred tripod of the Delphic oracle. 
Viewed as a nation’s literature, it un- 
rolls the most continuous and impres- 
Sive picture of religious evolution that 
history probably possesses. It teaches 
nothing therefore qitite so strongly as 
the exceeding zaturvalness and pro- 
gresstveness of religion. 

The old Testament is thus seen to 

perbaps the most monumental 
illustration we have of the way in 
which God works in human life and 


{ man, and the spirit of God.”’ 


the simplicity, as well as the transcen- 
dent mystery of his inspiration. God 
spake in the Bible, said the old artifi- 
cial view, thinking mainly of -what 
was out of the natural order. God 
speaks in the Bible now, says the new 
reader, because he speaks in the hearts 
and consciences of men, and in the 
destinies of nations. And the great 
words of righteousness sound all the 
more deeply in our own souls, because 
they are the utterance, not of the cold 
sky, but of warm hearts like our own. 
We know that the divine inspiration 
is there, because it wakens the better 
life within ourselves. 

When it is read in this spirit, the 
Bible will, I am sure, be more to us 
than it has ever been before. We 
shall have fresh eyes for its beauties, 
new appreciations of its literary worth, 
and its noble English speech, and 
above all a deeper impression of what 
it means, that God lives and speaks 
with men. The Bible becomes one 
with all literature and excellence. It 
no longer stands alone in artificial 4s- 
Olation. We realize that ‘‘the two 
things from which it sprang are for- 
ever in the world,—the conscience of 
It bears 
witness to a constant fact. And 
among all the values of the Bible, we 
recognize that its supreme value is to 
open our eyes and ears to the present 
vision and message of the Eternal 
Spirit.—/rom a printed discourse by 
Rev. Austin S. Garver. 


Ghe Study Gable. 


Theundermentioned books will be mailed, postage 
free, upon receipt of the advertised prices, by William 
R. Hill, Bookseller, 5 and 7 East Monroe St., Chicago. 


Tess of the D’ Urbervilles: A Pure Woman faithfully 
presented. By Thomas Hardy: New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 1892. 


Here is a novel that has excited more talk 
and more discussion, more admiration and 
more blame, than ‘‘ David Grieve.’’ Some 
of the critics have said it is not fit to read; 
others have found it intensely moral, and a 
religious journal has said that every White 
Cross Society in the land should have it on 
its shelves. No one has yet denied its 
power. No one is likely to do this. One 
could read it for the pleasure of a style so 
crisp and clean; or again for the lovely 
scenes and pass@ges it contains; or again 
for its multitude of acute and striking 
observations on the mysteries of life and 
love. 

But Tess! She is an elemental creature; 
thoroughly unsophisticated ; high-hearted, 
and with thoughts that sometimes seem 
above the level of her mind. Mr. Hardy 
calls her on his title page ‘‘a pure woman.”’ 
But she is a woman who is seduced by an 
unworthy lover, then marries a noble fel- 
low who does not know her history, 
acguaints him with it straightway, as she 
had tried to do before and is thereupon left 
by him. It is not strange but it is pitiful. 
It brings out the difference between the 
world’s way with men and women, for he 
had erred as much. That men do not bear 
children made no moral difference. ‘Tess 
has the hardest possible time and at last in 
her great misery and in despair of her hus- 
band’s return she goes back to the wretched 
fellow who had spoiled her life. As Mr. 
Hardy manages it, Tess being what she is 
and the circumstances what they are, this 
may be natural enongh, but we have our 
doubts. We think she would have gone 
straight to her death sooner than doit. The 
man is simply repulsive and we can hardly 
conceive even of his first hateful victory, 
and much less of the second. The husband 
comes back, Tess murders her paramour, 
and, after a wonderful scene at Stonehenge, 
we see her tragic death far off from the 
beautiful hill-top overlooking Winchester 
on one’s way to Romsey, and which we, 
having been there, never can forget. Here 
is a book of horrors certainly; but Tess’s 
love for her husband justifiesthem all. She 
is very far from being a pure woman by the 
conventional standards of society. Can she 
be called pure in any sense without violence 
to the word? Mr. Hardy’s meaning is that 
her fault did not in either case touch her 
essential personality. In the first it was 
mere trusting ignorance; in the second it 
was sheer madness and despair. But there 
is the same lesson which George Eliot in- 


sisted on so much—that the effect of actions” 


‘js. not determined by their motive. The 
inmost tragedy of Mr. Hardy’s book is the 
part played by mere accident in determining 


,ature and history in the Brooklyn Boys’ 


in life of which Professor Boyce has much to 
say in the last chapter of his recent book, 
‘‘The Spirit of Modern Philosophy,’’ where 
he quotes ‘‘ The Fool’s Prayer’’ of E. R. 
Sill, with great effect. Tess, for all her 
beauty and sweetness, is very much a fool, 
but the reader who is not merciful to her 
must be of stony heart, and if God has not 
another chance in store for such as she how 
can we call him good ? %. W. <, 


Lortta, an Alaskan Maiden. By Susie C. Clark. 
Published by Lee & Shepard. Boston. Paper. price, 
50 cents. 

The anthor dedicates this book ‘ To the 
Alaskan Tourists of June, 1891,’’ so she 
writes evidently, of iately visited scenes. 
There seem to be two objects in the book : 
one is to describe the wonderful and little- 
known places she has visited, and this she 
does very well, Those who have made a 
trip to Alaska, or the Yellowstone Park will 
appreciate this. 

The other object is to express some of her 
non-individual beliefs, one of which is the 
Christian Science doctrine, ‘‘There is no 
sickness,’’ and this she ingeniously makes 
to evolve from the heart and brain of the 
Alaskan maiden, Lorita, who has had no 
such instruction from any one, but simply 
thought out, lived out and spoke out that 
which was ‘‘true according to nature’’ (7. @., 
what the author believes to be true). 
Another tenet of her belief is that disem- 
bodied spirits find their heaven or hell on 
this earth. ‘Activity is the vital breath of 
the healthy soul,’’ she says, and asks, ‘“‘If 
men happily awake from the dream of 
death, finding heaven in their hearts, are 
they henceforth to be sentenced to impris- 
onment for life in some distant, walled-up 
city, with streets of gold and gates of 
pearl!’’ ‘The highest heaven we find on 
earth is in laboring for others: why would 
it not be heaven in any state?’’ Again, 
“Could not such spirit, when its own brain 
became a handful of dust, breathe on other 
brains with a soft suggestion to abhor the 
evil, etc.’’ 

There is some ‘‘ occult lore’’ which the 
author has Lorita effectually (?) answer out 
of her intense Christian faith which includes 
this. ‘‘Mortals are spirits also, and all 
spirits, clothed or unclothed with flesh, 
occupy the same spiritual. world, are deni- 
zens of the same realin, and there is no bar- 
rier existing under the canopy of immensity 
between spirit and spirit. Immortal mind 
can forever speak to mind, waking or sleep- 
ing, blind or omniscient. * * * * °° The 
law of affinity is unerring,’’ This Lorita 
afterwards proves true by calling her lover 
from the Mediterranean to Yellowstone Park. 
To those who share the beliefs of the author, 
‘‘Lorita’’ may prove a pretty expression of 
their faith, for it is certainly somewhat 
original in its plot, even if somewhat un- 
natural, and its aim is high, but there is a 
little crudity in execution. os 


THE fourth number of the Columobdia 
College Studies in Political Science, com- 
pleting the first volume of that series of 
monographs, is entitled ‘‘The Financial 
History of Massashusetts, from the organt- 
zation of the Massachusetts Bay Peet rad 
to the American Revolution,’’ by Charles 
H. J. Douglas, Ph.D., Seligman Fellow in 
Political Science in Columbia College. 
Before he returned East some four years ago 
to take charge of the work in English liter- 


High School, Dr. Douglas was proprietor 
on managing editor of 7he University, a 
weekly, literary and critical journal of Chi- 
cago, since merged into Unity. Zhe Uni- 
versity during the two or three years of its 
separate existence, gained a high position as 
an independent medium for the scholarly 
discussion of current topics in literature, 
education and politics. Besides Dr. Douglas, 
its editorial staff included the late Prof. 
Alexander Winchell, of the University of 
Michigan, Prof. Wm. H. Payne, now chan- 
cellor of the University of Nashville, Prof. 
Charles K. Adams, lately president of Cor- 
nell University, and Prof. Geo. W. Knight 
now of the Ohio State University, all of 
whom contributed to each number of the 
paper. Bound volumes of 7he University 
are now among the greatest rarities of our 
periodical literature. 


Periodicals. 


Baconiana.—Vol. 1, No. 1. May, 1892. Chicago: 


F. J. Schulte & Co. 


The first number of a new quarterly de- 
voted, as,its mame denotes, to the study of 
Lord Bacon’s works and to critical and lit- 
erary questions related thereto. The editor 
says in his prospectus, ‘‘ The purpose of this 
magazine will be to aid in the study of the 
acknowledged writings of Francis Bacon, 
and the investigation of his siipposed au- 
thorship of certain works not publicly ac- 
knowledged, including the Shakespeare 
playsand poems.”’ As tothe Bacon-Shakes- 
peare controversy, the editor promises con- 
tributions from “prominent writers on both 
‘sides.’’ The scope of the magazine is to be 
as wide as the special nature of its purpose 
will allow, including not only all matter re- 
lating. to the character, genius, personal 


the course of events. The book is a tre- 


history. It shows us the constancy, 


mendous illustration of that chance element 


life, and works of Bacon, but also the ca- 


Shakesperean matter of general interest, 
and the history and literary criticism of the 
Elizabethan era. As to the Bacon-Shakes- 
peare discussion, the editor no doubt will 
give an impartial field, but this is not to say 
that the magazine will have no mind of its 
own on that obscure theme. He says that 
the advocates of Bacon’s claims are still in 
the minority—a sufficiently mild expression, 
perhaps, and adds that ‘for once in the 
world’s history a minority will be tolerant 
and those who uphold the claims of William 
Shakespeare will have full and free access 
to these pages.’’ The avowed purpose or 
the tone of the articles in this initial number 
is favorable to the Baconian view. Evena 
“Brief Biography of Shakespeare”’ ends with 
the remark, ‘‘In this Folio [1623] Mr. Don- 
nelly has discovered a cipher which is de- 
clared by eminent mathematicians to bea 
certainty.’’ This number has 52 pages 
54x38" inches including margins, good laid 
paper, two illustrations (portraits), Book 
Reviews, Correspondence, Notes, etc., and 
seven articles on such subjects as ‘‘Bacon’s 
Style,’’ ‘‘Certain Friends of the Baconians,”’ 
the “Sugared Sonnets.’’ A good scholar- 
ship and sznute study is aimed at, and there 
is literary dignity in the execution and tone. 


Mrs. ALIcE L. WILLIAMS, of this city, who 
has edited several volumes of poetical selec- 
tions with exceptional skill and taste, has 
compiled a small pamphlet of selections, 
prose and verse, called ‘‘A Help to High 
Living.’’ We find here words of high and 
lasting import from some near home 
sources; the names of Learned, Reid Stuart, 
Effinger, etc., besides others more widely 
known. The little book will serve its meas- 
ure of help and strength to‘those reading it. 


The Newest Books. 


All books sent to Unity for review will be 
promptly acknowledged under this heading, and all 
that seem to be of special interest to the readers of 
UNITY will receive further notice. 


Leaves of Healing. Gathered by Katharine 
Paine Sutton. Boston: American Unitarian Associ- 
tion. Cloth, 18 mo, pp. 240 

Glimpses of a Better Life. By Lewis Gilbert 
Wilson. Cambridge: John Wilson & Co. Cloth. 
[2 mo, pp. 136. 

Darwin After Darwin. By George John Ronanes. 
Chicago. Open Court Pub. Co, Cloth. 12 mo, pp. 
460. Price $2.00. 
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MR.KNAPP’S HOME SCHOOL, 
Plymouth, Mass. 12 boys. 25th yéar. H. B. Learned 
(Harv.), Head Master. Mrs. Knapp, Principal. 
POWDER POINT SCHOOL. 
Duxbury, Mass. 22 boys. Laboratwries. 
Frederick B. Knapp, 8. B. (M. I. T.) Principal 
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Hinsdale, Ill.—The following is the Unity 
Club programme for the following year : 


IL THE FAMILY. 


1. The Maternal Family.—Female Kin- 
ship, Polyandry. 2. The Paternal Family.— 
Patria Potestas, Polygyny. 3. The Dem- 
ocratic Family.—Divorce, rights of women 
and children. 


Il GOVERNMENT. 


1. Suffrage.—In tribe, city; of women, 


immigrants; ballot systems. 2. Represen- 
tation,—In city, state; gerrymandering. 
3. Trials.—Ordeal, jury, judge. 4. Pun- 


ishment.—Exile, imprisonment, reform. 5. 
Education.—Compulsory, manual, moral. 


Ill PROPERTY. 


1. Communism.—Of hunters, shepherds, 
farmers, villagers. 2. Proprietorship.—In 
land, house, ideas. 3. Inheritance.—Tri- 
bal, entail, will. 4. Service.—Slavery, 
feudalism, contract, wages. 


Our purpose is to trace each of these 
institutions from its origin in the earliest 
society accessible down through its later 
growth to the present day, and then to con- 
sider how it could be helped to grow still 
better. But in referring to authorities we 
wish so to limit the numbers as to deter no 
one from procuring the works, and at the 
same time to refer to as recent works as pos- 
sible, so that antiquated views may be 
avoided. Consequently we have referred to 
the following works on all subjects. To Ency- 
clopzedia, Seribner’s, 1878-1889. Spencer, 
Principles of Sociology, vols. I. and II. Ap- 
pleton. 1887-8. $4.00. Justice. Apple- 
ton. 1892. $1.25. Brooklyn Ethical So- 
ciety, Man and the State. Appleton. 1892. 
$2.00. Brooklyn Ethical Society, Sociology. 
J. H. West. 1890. $2.00. De Coulanges, 
The Ancient City. Lee & Shepard, 1889. 
$2.00. On different topics, to Reclus, Primi- 
tive Folk. Scribner’s, 1891. $1.25. Letour- 
neau, The Evolution of Marriage and the 
Family. Scribner’s, 1891. $1.25. Gomme, 
The Village Community. Scribner’s. 1890. 
$1.25. Ellis, The Criminal. Scribner’s. 
1892. $1.25. Guyau, Education and Hered- 
ity. Scribmer. 1891. $1.25. Laveley’s 
Primitive Property. MacMillan. 1878. 
$3.50. North American Review. 1889- 
1892- Zhe Forum. 1889-1892. 


Excluding the Encyclopedia and the 
periodicals, the cost of all these works is 
only twenty-one dollars, or with the usual 
discount, fifteen dollars. But no individual 
need buy them all, for the topics are di- 
vided into subjects for articles according to 
the desire or personnel of the Club, expand- 
ing or contracting the different topics ; and 
each writer is furnished with the exact 
reference of volume and page or year and 
month, so that no one need feel lost in the 
amount of reading required for his or her 
particular paper. A. W. G. 


Austin, Texas.—The Galveston Daily 
News of June 5, publishes a memorial dis- 
course to Joseph A. Mewer, Post No. Io, 
G. A. R., Austin, at Board of Trade Hall, 
Sunday, May 29, by Rev. E. M. Wheelock. 
The discourse is an eloquent and touching 
tribute to ‘‘our brothers’’ who “set their 
breasts a living barricade against the iron 
hail of war. .. . . They fell in the 
field, died in the hospital, wasted in the 
prison, that American union and American 
freedom might not perish from the earth. 
They crystallized the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence into organic law and fact. Through 
the glittering stars on our shield we read the 
grand result—not a State lost, not a slave 
breathing on our soil, the press free, educa- 
tion universal, the schoolhouse and the 
church side by side everywhere—all the 
children of one nation.’’ Concerning “‘those 
who died fighting against us,’’ Mr. Wheelock 
says, ‘‘They were as sincere as we. They 
acted up to the measure of their light as we 
to ours. If they could come back, they 
would be one with us to-day. It was their 
fate not their fault, to be drawn into the 
dreadful vortex of war. There was a Provi- 
dence in all that terrible past, and in the 
madness that precipitated the conflict both 
sides were but working out the will of the 
Over-Soul. The providences of battle are 
the arrangements of God. The old flag with 
its growing family of stars is now the ensign 
of the south also, andthe valor of the south- 
ern army, and the military genius and gen- 
eralship of its chiefs, fill an imperishable 
and heroic page in our country’s annals.’’ 


Notice: The Rev. Alfred G. Wilson, of 
Spokane, Washington, having been asked 
to be received into the Unitarian ministry, 
and having satisfied the Committee on 
Fellowship that he is well qualified to do | 

work in our ministry, is hereby com- 
mended to the fellowship of our ministers 
and the confidence of our churches. 
J. F. Moors, 
Chairman. 
D. W. MOREHOUSE, 


bury, Mass., presides at the next meeting 


. two weeks. 


Boston.—Rev. Mary T. Whitney, of Mill- 


of the Monday Club. The essay will touch 
on “Organized Church Life.” 

—The Register tells of Meadville’s fiftieth 
school anniversary in 1894. 

—Also that in Eastport, Me., the wife of the 
minister, Rev. N. D. Catlin, filled his pulpit 
very acceptably during his late illness of 


—Rev. C. W. Wendte, lately told the Lon- 
don Unitarians about our Pacific churches. 
He received many courtesies from Rev. 
Brooke Herford. . 

—The brand new appearance of furniture 
and cabinet work in the Alta building is 
passing off—by dint of constant, daily wear in 
meetings of officers and committees and vis- 
itors to library, reading-room and sales-room. 
The summer passage through the city of 
clergymen on vacation is already indicated 
by accumulations of letters and addressed 
parcels in the book-room. The local clerks 
are lavish in accommodations and message- 
bearers to flying laymen and clergymen. 
Indeed the limited vacations taken by the 
officers prove the value of our new building 
in the summer months to be not less than 
in winter time. 


Tower Hill.—Sections of wooden long 
houses, 10x12, furnished with double spring 
beds, mattresses and necessary toilet and 
camp furniture can be rented at the rate of 
$2.50 a week. 

Board at the dining hall $3 per week. 
Team and buckboard for pleasure driving 
for parties of three and over at the rate of 
ten cents per hour each. Applications con- 
sidered in the order of their arrival. Spe- 
cial summer rates, round trip, to Spring 
Green from Chicago, Milwaukee, Kansas 
City and Council Bluffs on the C. M. & St. 
Paul R. R. The Sunday-school Institutes 
and Suunmer Academy, at this place, will 
be held August 1-13 inclusive. Apply for 
accommodations to Mrs. M. H. Lackersteen, 
Hillside, Wis. 


Seattle, Wash.— Rev. W. G. Eliot has ac- 
cepted an unanimous call for another year, 
dating from September. We are indebted 
to an old friend, J. B. Shippen, for announce- 
ment card. 


Palse Economy 
Is practiced by people who buy inferior 
articles of food because cheaper than stan. 
dard goods. Infants are entitled to the 
best food obtainable. It is a fact that the 
Gail Borden ‘‘ Kagle’’ Brand Condensed 


Milk is the best infant food. Your grocer 
and druggist keep it. 


Half Rates to The Great Christian Endeavor 
Meeting at New York via 
o.-& OQ 2 2 


For the meeting of the United Society Christian 
Endeavor at New York, July 7th to roth, the Balti- 
more and Ohio Railroad Company will sell tickets to 
the general public atthe low rate of one fare for the 
round trip. Tickets at this rate, reading via the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, will be on sale from 
July sth to 7th iyclusive at ticket offices in all of the 
principal cities and towns in the Kast and West, and 
will be valid for return passage until July 1sth in- 
clusive, The time limit of tickets may be extended 
until August 15th, 1892, if deposited with the agent 
of the Trunk Linesin New York on or before July 
isth. The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
operates daily Vestibuled Limited Express trains, 
equipped with Pullman sleeping cars, between New 
York, Baltimore, Washington, Pittsburgh, Columbus, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chicago and all in- 
termediate stations, with close connections from all 
points South, Southwest, the far West, and North- 
west. All through trains between the East and 
West cross the Alleghany Mountains, via Deer Park 
and Oakland, the famous summer resorts, amid the 
most peeroamee scenery in America, and pass 
throug Wanmengton in full view of the Capitol and 
other public buldingsand Washington’s Monument. 
For full information as to rates from any point, time 
of trains, and sleeping car accommodations apply to 
L.. S. Allen, Chicago; O. P. McCarty, Cincinnati; C. 
P. Craig, 415 Broadway, New York : A. J. Simmons, 
211 Washington Street, Boston; C. R. Mackenzie, 
833 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia ; S. B. Hege, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; EK. D. Smith, Pittsburgh; W. E. Rep- 
pert, Columbus; G. M. Taylor, St. Louis, or Chas. O. 
Scull, G. P. A., Baltimore, Md. 


Reduced to $1 per year, 


ee THE NEGW NATION 


A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Devoted to the interests of Nationalism. _ 
EDITED BY 
EDWARD BELLAMY, 


Author of ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 


oe 


The New Nation also prints the People’s Party news. 
$1.00 a year; 5 Cents a Copy. 
Address, THE NEW NATION, 
13 Winter Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE VENTURA OBSERVER. 


The first People’s Party paper established in California. 


A Progressive, Independent Journal devoted to the 
best interests of the asanie. ’ 


STEPHEN BOWERS, Ph. D., Editor. 


Weekly: Price$la year. Sample copy free. 
Address, THE OBSERVER, Ventura, Cal. 


ALUMINUM SOUVENI 


Charm (dime size) with the Lord’s Prayer coined in 
ee characters, and 6 on blue eilk ribbon, 
sent free to any one FRE sending 10 cents for 
sample nT of The St. Louis ne, 
Aluminum is the wonderful new metal 


May 24, 1892. Secretary. 
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“A Remarkable Work—UOriginal, Striking and Interesting.” —SECON® 


THE MORALS 
OF CHRIST. 


A COMPARISON WITH CONTEMPORANEOUS SYSTEMS. 


By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I. 
DEPARTURE FROM THE MOSAIC MORALITY. 


From Authority to Reason. 

From the Political to the Social. 

From the Priestly to the Lay. 

From the National to the Cosmopolitan. 
From the Provisional to the Permanent. 


From the Negative to the Positive. 
From the Objective to the Subjective. 
From the Particular to the General. 
From Conduct to Character. 

From Penalties to Rewards. 


PP G8 OH 
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CHAPTER II. 


DEPARTURE FROM THE PHARISAIC MORALITY. 


From Ceremonies to Practical Virtues. 

2. From Sacramentarianism to Common Sense. 

From Trivial Distinctions to Real Differ- 
ences. 


~ 
. 


4. From Circumstantials to Substantials. 
5. From Tradition to Experience. 

6. From Exclusiveness to Charity. 

7. From Proselytism to Fraternization. 


CHAPTER III. : 


DEPARTURE FROM THE GRA‘CO-ROMAN MORALITY. 


1. From the Interest of the Fortunate to that of the Unfortunate: and herein: 


a) From the Rich to the Poor. (¢) From the Bold to the Meek. 
®} From the Strong to the Weak. (7) From the Prepossessing to the Ill-favored. 


c) From the Intellectual.o the simple. tf From the Happy to the Suffering. 
d) From the i earned to the Illiterate, From the Few to the Many. 
2. From the Interest of Self to that of Others; and herein : 
a) From the Individual to his Fellows. tf From Friends to Strangers. 
3 From Family to Neighbors. (dq) From Country to the World. 


3. From Hardiness to Kindliness ;- and herein : 


« From Indifference to Love. 


| ‘*) From Opposition to Non-Resistance. 
From Revenge to Forgiveness. 


d) From Interest’d toDisinterest’dBenevolence, 


Some Opinions of the Press. 


Chicago Daily News :—Mr. Bierbower’s book affords an admirable example of 
the scientific treatment of a historical subject. He has carefully analyzed the old 
world ethical systems which chiefly concern the modern civilized world, and in this 
book he has so classified the elements revealed by that analysis as to give them a 
high scientific value. His book is almost as systematic as a treatise upon one of the 
exact sciences, and stands in fine contrast to the rambling ethical discussions of which 
we hear so much and which leads us nowhere. How systematically Mr. Bierbower 
has gone to work appears from the very opening passage of the book. He attacks 
his subject directly and without any preliminary flourish, * * * Ifall authors 
were to state their theses as clearly as Mr. Bierbower has stated his, readers might be 
able to practice a greateconomy. * * * Mr. Bierbower begins in a way so attrac- 
tive to the scientific sense, and deals with so interesting a subject, that few will be 
likely to lay it aside after the perusal of the introductory paragraphs above quoted. 
The systematic treatment which is thus given at the very start is kept up to the end. 


N. Y. Independent :-—That Mr. Austin Bierbower has produced a remarkably sug- 
gestive and striking treatise in his recent Morals of Christ is not affected by our ina- 
bility to go with bim tothe full length of all his conclusions. * * * On the whole, 
Mr. Bierbower has done the thing which needed to be done. He has made an impres- 
sive and in all ways suggestive comparison of Christian morality with ancient secular 
ethics, and has shown that the comparison is not only in favor of Jesus, but that his 
teaching is essentially new and unworldly, and that it contains elements which imp] 
more than transcendant moral illumination. Mr. Bierbower thinks and writes wit 
a freshness that is all his own. 


Christian Register (Boston):—Written in a clear, intelligent style and with an 
earnestness of purpose that at once commands attention; *~* full of matter 
both suggestive and readable. 


Atlantic Monthly :—An interesting and forcible little book in which the author 
undertakes to differentiate Christ’s morality from the Jewish or childish, the Phari- 
saic or ecclesiastic, and the Greeco-Roman or worldly. Much of the discrimination 
is of value. , | 


Inter Ocean :—The book is remarkable for its uniqueness as well as high literary 
character. Whatever may be the personal opinions of the author upon any debatable 
int of theology and philosophy, he has discussed his subject without the slightest 
hoamatians. One would have said that a book devoted to the founder of the Chris- 
tian religion would of necessity clash with the theological views of some of the count- 
less schools of theology, ranging as they do from the implicit faith of a Moody to the 
absolute negation of an Ingersoll. This avoidance of theological controversy does 
not appear to have been specially sought by the author. On the contrary, he evi- 
dently wrote with the utmost freedom. He simply adhered with unswerving fidelity 
to the subject in hand, and as a consequence, steered clear of rocks and sand bars. It 
may well be doubted if another so prim po non-controversial work on Christ’s 
teachings can be found in the entire range of the literature of the Christian era. 


The Critic (N. Y.):—The book is one of great suggestiveness * * * written 
in an attractive style and with much literary grace. 


The Universalist :—The rich suggestiveness of Mr. Bierbower’s book is its chief 
value to the Christian student. Many a text of Scripture loses its dryness and fairly 
sparkles with meaning when viewed through the author’s mind. 


Chicago Times:—From the pen of Austin Bierbower, from whom whatsoever is 
published is sure to be both incisive and interesting. * * * The whole is written 
in a — epigrammatic way that serves to keep the reader’s interest closely through 
the whole’ inquiry. * * For the most part they (the reasonings)are distin- 
— by great acuteness of analysis and complete fairness of statement. * * * 

isassociated altogether from questions of orthodoxy, there are few works more 
marked by strong good sense, and which so clearly set forth the plan and value of 
Christ’s teachings in the advancement of the race. 


For Sale by dealers, or mailed on receipt of price. Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 cents. 


CHARLES H. KERR & °0., Publishers, 


175 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO. 
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She Bome 
Helps to High Living. 


Sun.—Peace does not dwell in outward 
things, but within the soul. 


Mon.—Can we be unsafe where God has 
placed us? 


Tues.—It is fidelity to the present which 
prepares us for fidelity in the future. 


Wed.—Bear with yourself in correcting 
faults as you would with your 
neighbor. 


Thurs.—As soon as we are with God in 
faith and in love, we are in prayer. 


/vi.—There is no true and constant gentle- 
ness without humility. 


Sat.—We cannot always be doing a great 
work, but we can always be doing 
something that belongs to our con- 
dition. 

—Fenelon. 
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The Changed Crowns. 


Once the king of Sleepy-land 

Met the queen of Weepy-land, 
Going to the town, 

And because he had no hat 

Lifted he instead of that, 
Gracefully his crown. 


As the queen so sweet and shy, 
Raised to him her pretty eye 

With a tear-drop in it, 
‘* What a lovely crown !”’ ‘she said, 
‘May I put it on my head 

Just one little minute? ’’ 


To the queen of Weepy-land 

Said the king of Sleepy-land, — 
He was gay and ary — 

‘Certainly, your majesty, 

If you’ll loan your crown to me, 
So I won’t get cold.’’ 


‘‘Nay, but keep it, it’s so big 
That I wear an extra wig ; 

‘Don’t you think it strange? ”’ 
Said the king, “And mine’s so small, 
Scarcely will it stay at all, 

And so let’s exchange.”’ 


Then the king of Sleepy-land 
And the queen of Weepy-land, 
Joyfully did say : 
_ Nothing troubles us a bit, 
For we’ve both got crowns to fit,’’ 
And they went their way. 
-Persis E-. Darron, in the Cup- Bearer. 


His Night Off. 


My father played a queer trick on 
me the other night. You know I 


used to feel that I had done myself an) 


injustice if I did not go to the theater 
about five or six nights a week. It 
wasn’t always the theater, but if it 
was n’t that, it was a music hall, or 
a game of cards or billiards with some 
of the boys. Well you know how I 
am situated as to my business. I 
work for my father, and I have to be 
at the office early in the morning, just 
as the rest of the family are sitting 
down to breakfast. In consequence, 
I get my breakfast and leave the 
house before they are up. But I 
can’t complain of that. I’m doing 
exactly what the man who had my 
place before me did, and between you 
and me I’m drawing moresalary. But 
that’s neither here nor there. It’s 
the evenings. I used to finish work 
about six, get dinner in the city, and 
go somewhere in the evening, 

{ had been doing it for six months, 
and when I look back I remember 
that about the only time I saw my 
mother and sister during that period 
was at Sunday diner. Nothing un- 
usual in that, of course. The same 
thing is true of hundreds of young 
menin town. But they have n’t fathers 
like mine. He came to me one after- 
hoon and asked me if I had an en- 
gagement for that night. 

‘“ Yes,’’? I said, ‘‘ I’ve promised to 
go the theater.’’ 

‘‘ How about to-morrow night ?’’ he 
asked, 

“ Nothing on at present,’’ I replied.. 

‘Well, I’d like you to go some- 
where with me.’” 

“ All right,’’ I said; ‘ 
You see he leaves the office about 
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finished. He suggested Lenox Res- 
taurant at 7:30, and I was there, pre- 
pared for a quiet lecture on late hours. 
But when he appeared, he said he 
wanted me to call on a lady with him. 
‘««One I knew quite well when I was 
a young man,”’ he explained. 

We went out, and started straight 
for home. 

‘‘She is stopping at the house,’’ 
he said, when I spoke of it. I 
thought it strange that he should 
have made the appointment for the 
Lenox Restaurant under those cir- 
cumstances, but I said nothing. 

Well, we went in, and I was intro- 
duced with due formality to my 
mother @nd sister. The situation 
was ludicrous, and I began to laugh, 
but the laugh died away. None of 
the three even smiled. My mother 
and my sister both shook hands with 
me, and my mother said she remem- 
bered me as a boy, but had n’t seen 
much of me lately. Then she invited 
me to be seated. It wasn’t a bit 
funny then, though I can laugh over 
it now. I sat down, and she told me 
one or two stories of my boyhood, at 
which we all laughed a little. When 
I finally retired, I was courteously in- 
vited to call again. 

I went upstairs, feeling pretty 
small, and doing a good deal of think- 
ing. Then I made up my mind that 
my mother was a most entertaining 
lady, and my sister was a good and 
brilliant girl. Now I’m going to call 
again, as I have been doing quite 
regularly for the last week. I enjoy 
their company, and I intend to cul- 
tivate their acquaintance.—vangel- 
tst. 


The Story of ‘‘ Old Ironsides.”’ 


One of the five magnificent frigates 
built in 1798, during the war with 
France, namely, the Constitution, is 
still in existence and in good condi- 
tion. Its timbers have been renewed 
at difherent times, and its equipment 
greatly modernized ; but its outward 
appearance is almost the same as ever. 
When built it was considered one of 
the finest ships in the American navy ; 
but it would offer but slight resistance 
to the attacks of a powerful modern 
ironclad like the Miantonomoh. The 
Constitution originally carried forty- 
four guns. A particularly interesting 
history is connected with this ship. 
During the war with the Barbary 
powers, in- 7803, she was Commodore 
Preble’s flag-ship in the Mediterra- 
nean, and played a conspicuous part 
during the whole year. Lieutenant 
Wadsworth, who was blown up before 
Tripoli in the ill-fated Intrepid, was 
one of the officers of the Constitu- 
tion. In the course of the war with 
England in 1812, the English papers 
laughed at the Constitution, and 
spoke of her as ‘‘a bundle of pine 
boards sailing under a bit of striped 
bunting.’’ But when, under Captain 
Hull, she captured the English frigate 
the Guerriere a vessel of nearly equal 
force, the people who had before 
ridiculed her called her ‘‘one of the 
staunchest vessels afloat.’’ A few 
months after this victory, the Consti- 
tution, then commanded by Captain 
Bainbridge, compelled one of the 
finest frigates in the British navy, the 
Java, to strike its colors. One of the 
most famous of her exploits was dur- 
ing the same war, when she escaped 
from Broke’s squadron, among which 
she had accidently fallen. The sea 
was almost a dead calm,so Captain 
Hull had to resort to towing. All 
her boats were lowered, with long 
lines attached, and in addition Hull 
had ropes spliced together to make a 
line half a mile long, to which he had 
This was 
carried in a boat half a mile ahead 
and dropped, when the crew hauled 
the ship rapidly forward. The com- 
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not been for a breeze springing up 
the Constitution would have been 
captured. In 1830 it was proposed 
by the navy department to take her 
to pieces, for she was said to be un- 
seaworthy. But on account of her 
glorious achievements, people thought 
she should be preserved. Dr. Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, then a young man 


of twenty-one, just graduated from 
Harvard university, wrote the famous 
patriotic poem, ‘‘Old_ Ironsides.’’ 
This poem had such a powerful influ- 
ence on the public mind that the 
vessel was saved, and, as I have al- 
ready said, is still in existence, though 
nearly a hundred years old.—Harfer’ s 
Young People. 
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YOU WILL 


MAKE MONEY FAST 
WORKING FOR US 


im your own locality without being away trom home 
over night. Any man, woman, boy or girl can easily 
do all that is required. We want a few workers to 
——_ at once. THE CHANCE OF A LIFE- 

ME IS ‘OW OPEN; IMPROVE IT AND 
FILL YOUR PURSE. Write at once for full par- 
ticulars. No harm done should you conclude not 
to goahead. If you are already employed but have 
a few spare moments and wish to use them to ad- 
vantage, then write to-day for this is your opportu- 
nity. Unwise to delay or neglect. 


TRUE &CO., 


AUGUSTA, MAINE. 


A SLUMBER SONG. 


By Nina Lilian Morgan. 
Beautiful cloth, postpaid a eee $1 10 
Holiday binding, white and gold - 135 
‘‘ A book mothe ’s can gladly place in the hands of 
thoughtful and aspiring daughters.”—E£iizabeth 
Boynton Harbert. 
LILY PUBLISHING HOUSE. | 
161 La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Retail. d Baths Renewed. 
Send for Circulars. E. J. KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich 


I WANT an honest, earnest man 


man in every county to 

$30 10 $60 take the sole agency for an 
article that is needed im evory 

WEEK home and indispensable in 


every office. SELLS AT SIGHT, 
in town or country. You can 
make $700 in three months, ie, satroducing it, aftes 
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Twentieth Century 


A WEEKLY RADICAL MAGAZINE 
HUGH O. PENTECOST, EDITOR. 
J. W. SULLIVAN, AssocIaATE EDITOR. 


Motto: ‘HEAR THE OTHER SIDE.” 


AIM: To go to the root of Religion and 
Sociolegy. 


METHOD : To offer a free platform for the 
discussion of every phase of Religious 
and Sociologic thought. 


ATTITUDE: The Spirit of Truth as con- 
trasted with the Spirit of Triumph. 


CONTRIBUTORS: Representatives of all 
creeds and movements. 


CONTENTS: BEaditorials, Contributed 
Articles, Sermon by the Rev. Cater 
Totherich, Correspondence, Fiction, 
Poetry, “Working of the Yeast,’’ Cur- 
rent News of all Movements, Book Re- 
views, etc. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS—For Fifty-two weeks, $2; 
twenty-six weeks, $1; thirteen weeks, 60 cents. 

Single copies, 5 cents, For sale at news stands or at 


office of publication. To foreign countries in the 
postal union, one year, $3. Sample copy free. 


Twentieth Century Publishing Co., 
7 CLINTON PLACE, NEW YORK CITY. 
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UNITY. 


June 30, 1&¢2 


Publisher's Daotes. 


Unity Sunday-School Lessons. 


1. Corner Stones of Character. By 
Kate Gannett Wells. 10 cents each; per doz. 
$1.00. 


A series of twelve lessons adapted to 
oung children. Talks on practical sub- 
jects, truthfulmess, honesty, temperance, 
justice, etc. 


2. Home Life. By Mrs. Susan I. Lesley 
and Mrs. Elizabeth L. Head. 10 cents each; 
per doz. $1.00. 


Twelve lessons on manners and on our 
relations to the home circle, including the 
sick and the aged. For young children. 


3. School Life. By Mrs. F. B. Ames. 
10 cents each; per dozen $1.00. 


Twelve lessons, making an excellent con- 
tinuation to number two—enlarging the list 
of home duties and opportunities and teach- 
ing many school lessons not in the text 
books. 


5. Channing and the Unitarian Move- 
ment in America. By W. C. Gannett. 15 
cents each; per doz. $1.25. 


Twelve lessons best adapted to older 


classes. Intended as framework for con- 
versation. The references are to the one- 
volume Life of Channing. 


6. Theodore Parker and the Liberal 
Movement in America. By R. A. Griffin. 
15 cents each; per doz. $1.25. 


A series of twelve lessons. Treats of 
Parker the man, the preacher and the re- 
former. 


7. Sunday Talks About Sunday. By 
J. Li. Jones. 10 cents each; per dozen 
$1.00. 


A series of eight lessons on the origin and 
best use of Sunday. Adapted to all ages. 


8. Stories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza 
R. Sunderland. 15 cents each; doz. $1.25. 

A series of twelve lessons for the younger 
children on the early Hebrew stories. New 
edition now in press. 

10. Talks About the Bible (Old Testa- 
ment.) By Newton M. Mann. I5 cents; 
per dozen $1.25. 

How the book came to be; its authors; the 
Hebrew people from whom it proceeded and 
their early leaders. Adapted ta older chil- 
dren. Twelve lessons. 

11. The More Wonderful Genesis; or 
Creation Unceasinzg. By H. M. Simmous. 
15 cents; per dozen $1.25. 

A series of eleven lessons adapted to all 
ages. The Genesis story is contrasted with 
the revelations of science. 

12. Heroes and Heroism. By 
Eliza R. Sunderland. 
dozen $1.25. 

This series includes nine lessons suited to 
all ages. Most of the references in these 
lessons are to Samuel Smiles’s ‘ Duty.’’ 
The lessons are based on this book. 

13. Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. 
Mann. Price 20 cents; per dozen $1.75. 

A course of eighteen lessons adapted to 
both older and younger classes. It deals 


with the New Testament story and refers to 
the ‘‘Bible for Learners.’’ 


15, 16, 17, 18. The Childhood of Jesus. 
By W. C. Gannett. Each part Io cents; $1.00 
per dozen. 

The whole series comprises twelve chap- 
ters printed as four separate manuals, each 


complete in itself if the whole is not de- 
sired. Divided as follows: 


Part I. In Jesus’ Land. 
II. In Jesus’ Home. 
III. In Nazareth Town. 
IV. In Jerusalem and After. 


Mrs. 
15 cents each; per 


uestions and 
our months’ 


Each part full of references, 
hints sufficient for three or 
study. Adapted to all ages. 


19. The Seven Great Religious Teach- 
ers. By J. Ll. Jones. 5 cents each. 


An outline of study of Zoroaster, Moses, 
Confucius, Buddha, Socrates, Jesus and 
Mohammed; with references. 


20. A Six Years’ Course of Study. No. 
1. Arranged.by a Committee. Price, 15 
cents; $1.25 per dozen. 


This book contains not only No. 1. of 
‘“‘Six Years in Sunday-school,”’ but as pre- 
liminary to it there is a general outline 
showing how the topics are divided and 
arranged for the complete Six Years’ 
Course. 

No. I treats of the ‘“‘Beginnings of Things”’ 
both from the side of legend and from the 
side of science. The origin of man’s tools, 
language, law, God, prayer, Heaven, priests 
and temples are outlined and discussed. 
seamen! in twenty-two lessons. 


at. oni the eens bi W. C. Gannett. 


These lessons follow No 20 for the last 
part of the same school year. They are 
designed to teach a child’s duties towards 
others of the household. 


22. The Ethics of School Life. By 
Juniata Stafford. 15 cents; $1.25 per dozen. 


Designed to occupy the concluding part 
of the Second year in the Six Years’ Course. 
Treats of the relations of the school and the 
home; of vacation rights and duties, of 
books and good reading. Twelve lessons. 
Adapted to all ages. 


One full sample set of the above lessons 
sent prepaid to any address on receipt of 
one dollar. Address, Western Unitarian 
Sunday-school Society, 175 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK AND RETURN FOR 
$18.00. 


Cheap enough. The Michigan Central, 
‘‘The Niagara Falls Route’’ will sell these 
tickets July 5 to 7 good to return until July 
15 with privilege of extension to August 15. 
By arrangements made with the New 
York Central, stop-over privileges will 
be allowed at Niagara Falls and at Albany 
(to run over to Saratoga Springs where 
the great educational meeting will be held) 
and at other points, and the option given 
of all rail or Hudson River Day Line steam- 
ers from Albany to New York. 

IT PAYS to travel overa first-class line. Do 
NOT FORGET that the utmost comfort, safety 
and convenience goes with a ticket over the 
Michigay Central. Its trains pass directly 
by and in full view of the World’s Fair, 
through the most beautiful part of Michi- 
gan, across the Detroit River with its fine 
water views, directly by and in full view of 
the Niagara Falls, down the lovely Mohawk 
Valley and the incomparable Hudson. 

Tickets also sold Chicago to Saratoga 
Springs July 5 to13 at one fare for the round 
trip with addition of $2.00 for membership 
fee, National Educational Association, good 
to return until July I9, with privilege of 
extension to Sept. 15. Stop-overs granted 
at Niagara Falls, Albany and other points. 
For fuller information apply to L. D. 
Heusner, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
67 Clark St., Chicago. 


Summer Tours d.. Cool Retreats 


a 
The Big Four Route. 


Prominent among the popular tourist 
lines of the country, the BIG FOUR 
ROUTE on account of its superior facilities 
and excellent train service occupies a pre- 
eminent position. With solid vestibuled 
trains from St. Louis, Indianapolis and 
Cincinnati to New York and Boston, passing 
along the cool shores of Lake Erie to Chau- 
tauqua and Niagara Falls and across the 
Empire State via the Great Four Tracks 
(New York Central & Hudson R. R.) it 
offers unequaled attractions to the eastern 
tourist. To the westbound passenger it 
offers the FINEST TRAINS in America 
with palace sleeping cars, reclining chair 
cars and parlor cars to Chicago, passing in 
full view of the World’s Fair Buildings and 
to Peoria and St. Louis, making connection 
with the Trans-Continental lines for all 
western points. Elegant dining cars on ail 
through trains. Be sure vour tickets read 
via the BIG FOUR ROUTE. D. B. Martin, 
General Passenger Agent, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Can’t Get ’Round It. 


A truthful map and a correct time table 
tell stories that can’t be disputed. That’s 
why nobody denies that the “Alton’s’’ St. 
Louis Limited is the fastest train via the 
shortest line between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Leaves Chicago II A. M., arrives St. Louis 
7: 30P.M., same day. The route of this fast 
day train lies only over the Chicago & Alton 
R. R. City Ticket Office, 195 Clark Street, 
Chicago. 


HARRY B. SMITH, the author of ‘‘ Robin 
Hood,’’ ‘‘ Don Quixote,’’ and other comic 
operas, never wrote a funnier thing than his 
““New Don Quixote,’ descriptive of the 
more recent marvelous adventures of the 
doughty knight and his faithful squire. He 
probably never before, like Holines, wrote 

‘as funny as he could, ” but this is as full 
of laughter as a shad is of bones. Send fifty 
cents for a copy to Brentano’ s, Chicago; 
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‘‘ This book is to me a delightful surprise. 


I anticipated a somewhat dry, philosoph- 


ical dissertation on the absurdities of conventional religious thought, treated in the 


rather popular style of a burlesque on religion, in which, as is so frequently the case in 
such works, truth is held up to ridicule with error—the wheat condemned with the chaff. 
In this as well as the general character of the work I find my preconceived impression 


wholly at fault. 


The work is in the first place what it purports to be, a tale of adventure: 


a story containing many more or less spirited adventures on the strange island of Inquir- 


endo ; a love story cleverly wrought out, and sufficiently well written to hold the reader's 


attention to the end. 


than Edward Bellamy’s ‘Looking Backward,’ 


In my judgment it is a stronger piece of fiction, considered as such, 


which at times it reminds one of. The 


purpose of the work, for it has a purpose, a noble and most praiseworthy aim, is to expose 


the absurdities of the dogma, the rite, form and ritual of modern Christianity, which has 
been so lamentably exalted above the spirit of its founder; to show that it is not every 
one who says ‘ Lord, Lord,’ who shall enter into the Kingdom of God ; that lip service is 


not religion. 


It is a merciless exposure of Pharisaism and hypocrisy, which Jesus so severly 


condemned, and which is so prevalent in fashionable Christianity of to-day. It is a good 
book, and while it will offend many, should be read by all.” 


——— ee a ae 


The paragrapia quoted above is from the ARENA. If you are not satisfied with 
one opinion, then read what the sapient critics say in this ‘‘ deadly parallel,”’ and then 


take your choice : 


‘‘A broad burlesque of Christian symbol- 
ism. The book fails from the beginning.”’ 
—Independent. 


‘* A venomous satire.’’—Hartford Courant. 


‘‘A watery book—-weak and insipid.’’ — 
The Church, Philadelphia. : 


‘*Grossly and offensively shocking to taste 
and propriety —stupid and vulgar blas- 
phemy.’’—Churchman, New York. 


‘*The author—an adventurous Atheist— 
sees only mockery and sham in the Christian 
Church and the worship of God.’’—Brook- 
lyn Eagle. 


‘‘Linked foolishness long drawn out.’’— 
New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


‘A curious and repulsive book.’’—Albany 
Journal. 


‘*An attack on revealed religion.’’— 
Times. 


N. Y. 


‘‘We sympathize with the fear expressed 
in the ‘postface’ that the effect upon the 
world may be _ pernicious.’’ — Interior, 
Chicago. , 


353 pages. 


Paper, 50c.; cloth, $1. 


‘‘A singular and unique volume, setting 
forth the folly of Materialism, and seeking 
to divest religion of superstitious views and 
ceremonies.’’—Zion’s Herald. 


‘An ingenious phantasy, in which while 
exposing the weakness associated with many 
forms of religion, the author reverently ex- 
alts what he regards as essential truth.’’— 
Episcopal Recorder. 


‘“‘A book with a useful perpen, »»_Con- 
gregationalist. 


‘‘The purpose of the book is toelevate the 
simple truths of Christianity.” — Advance, 
Chicago. 


‘* Not wanting in a spirit of full reverence 
for the essential truths of God’s universe.” 
—Christian Register. 


‘‘ A sincerely devotional frame of mind is 
manifested in these pages.”—New York 
Telegram. 


‘Refreshing as a sight of Beulah land 
itself.’’—Hartford Post. 


“The author has much graphic power, 
humor and spirit.’,—New York Observer. 


a 


By mail or at the bookstores. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers. 
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